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growth and the addition of settlers from Europe, the United States was
rapidly expanding, while Mexico was changing but little. Mexico herself,
together with the unfavorable climate, prevented us from expanding
southward, while England was firmly established in Canada. Hence the
natural direction of expansion was westward. This explains why the
settlers of the United States pressed into Washington and Oregon ahead
of the British, who claimed those regions because of their fur-trading
posts.

Our other acquisitions also illustrate the effect of climatic contrasts
and of location. At first our expansion, like that of Russia, was entirely
by land, but later we followed England's example and went across the
water. First we took the Hawaiian Islands because they are nearer to
us than to any other country. Moreover, although not on the short route
between this country and Japan and China, they are a port of call for
many steamers. For these reasons and also because of their wealth in
catde, sugar, and other tropical products the early Americans there formed
a solid nucleus for modern government and we felt obliged to support
their aspirations to become part of our union. In Samoa, also, we took
action, first because we wanted a naval station in the South Pacific, and
then to end misgovernment.

After the war with Spain in 1898 we placed a protectorate over Cuba.
Because it lies at our very door we were interested in its sugar crop, and
wanted to right its wrongs. Our acquisition of the island possessions of
the Philippines and Puerto Rico, however, had little geographic cause
except that they are nearer to us than to Spain, and Spain's weakness and
corruption were in part of geographical origin. As for Guam, we were
glad to get it because of its location where a coaling station was needed
if we were to maintain much intercourse with the Philippines. Since
then we have from time to time exercised a mild protectorate over
Nicaragua, Haiti, and Santo Domingo. Today, however, the adolescent
spirit of expansion has given place so fully to maturity that we have
promised freedom to the Philippines, given up our protectorate over
Cuba, and almost ceased to interfere in the internal affairs of other West
Indian and Central American republics.

The Panama Canal Zone and the Virgin Islands, however, fall in a
group by themselves. We took Panama from Colombia because we
wanted to use our strength in forwarding the great international enter-
prise of the canal. We bought the Virgin Islands from Denmark because
the United States feels that it should not run the risk of letting islands
guarding the approaches to Panama fall into unfriendly hands*